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side of Africa the most northern group of railroads crosses a desert in
order to reach irrigated regions along the upper Nile and at the northern
base of the Ethiopian Plateau. The next one, very short, taps the high
plateau of Italian Eritrea. Farther south a railroad from Jibuti in
French Somaliland, near the south end of the Red Sea, was built to con-
nect the relatively fertile Ethiopian Plateau with the ocean. Italy took
this away from France in the second World War. The next railroads,
far down the coast, start from Mombasa in Kenya and from a little port
in Tanganyika near the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar. They traverse
hundreds of miles of unproductive scrub and grass in order to reach the
higher and more productive plateaus of the interior. Finally from
Portuguese Mozambique one railroad runs north to Lake Nyassa, the
northern part of which lies between especially high and hence fertile
plateaus. Another goes by way of Victoria Falls on the Zambesi to the
copper region around Katanga near the border between Northern Rho-
desia and Belgian Congo. Then one branch reaches the west coast at
Benguela in Portuguese Angola and another meets the navigable Kasai
branch of the Congo. This whole line across Africa would probably
never have been built had it not been for the copper mines.

In Madagascar a similar situation prevails. The one railroad heads
for Antananarivo on the central plateau at a height of 4,600 feet. On its
way it traverses a dense rainforest too wet for agriculture. Such a forest
forms a ring around the island, shrouding the slopes that lead to the
plateau. The relatively low southern part of the Madagascar Plateau
is covered with the same kind of poor scrubby forest as the mainland.

Another evidence of the unproductive nature of these southern scrub-
lands and plateaus is that, although the British have talked for generations
about a Cape to Cairo railway (from Capetown in South Africa to the
Mediterranean Sea in Egypt), such a railway still remains largely
unfinished.

Of course in the better parts of this whole scrubland there are many
valleys and low places beside watercourses where the trees are large.
There are also considerable areas here and there which are good for
plantations. Nevertheless, as a whole the entire area from Eritrea through
Tanganyika and Rhodesia to Angola and all but the southern part of
the South African Union suffers from drought. Failure of the rains to
arrive promptly at the end of the dry season often destroys the profit on
plantations and makes the natives suffer from actual scarcity of food*
Because of such difficulties, and because this kind of climate favors grass
more than trees, many of the -natives here, as well as in similar parts of
Africa south of the Sahara, depend on cattle and are more or less nomadic.
The fact that aside from Ibadan the whole of Africa between the Mediter-